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William 7. Hester 
70 Wade New 
Journal Edttor 


The new Editor of The International 
Journal for the Education of the Blind was 
born and raised in Philadelphia where he 
attended the public schools of that city. 
From here he proceeded to Pennsylvania 
State University where he was awarded 
both Bachelor's and Master’s Degrees in 
Education (1940, 1941). In college he 
was a member of Kappa Phi Kappa — 
the Professional Education Fraternity. 


From college he entered the field of 
work for the blind as a teacher of science 
and mathematics at Overbrook where he 
remained from 1941 to 1946, leaving then 
for a brief period of teaching at Penn- 
sylvania Military College as an Assistant 
Professor of Biology. Mr. Heisler’s inter- 
est in science has long outlasted his active 
teaching career, and in recent years he has 
prepared for the American Printing House 
a set of biological diagrams to be em- 
bossed for use in our schools. 


In 1947 he returned to our special field 
as Principal of the Virginia School for the 
Blind where he was active in expanding 
the guidance program. 


In 1953 Mr. Heisler left Virginia to 
become head of the Department of Teacher 
Training at Perkins School for the Blind 
in Massachusetts. In his recruitment of 
candidates for this course he travels exten- 
sively among colleges in New England and 
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is in constant correspondence with over- 
seas students from many countries. He 
serves on the faculty of Boston University 
which is the sponsoring agent for the 
Perkins Teacher Training program. 


Mr. Heisler is known far beyond the 
three schools where he has served blind 
children directly. He was Workshop Co- 
ordinator for the 1956 AAIB Convention 
at Columbus, Ohio, and was a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Association 
from 1952-54. Since 1957 he has annually 
directed the Workshop for Teachers of the 
Visually Handicapped at the University of 
Wisconsin’s summer sessions. 


The new Editor is a good cooperator. 
He can be counted on to do his best to 
maintain the high standards established in 
recent years by his predecessors. In this 
task, however, he needs a continuing flow 
of articles and reports from all members 
of the field. Without this assistance no 
editor can accomplish what we all hope 
will be done. Mr. Heisler will take over 
as Editor of The Journal beginning with 
the March, 1961 issue. 








Seuerely Disturbed lind Children 
By Bob McQuie, Counselor 
Missouri School for the Blind 


During the past sixteen months, there 
have been two four-week workshops and 
one two-day conference on the “Potentiali- 
ties and Problems of Severely Disturbed 
Blind Children.” These programs have 
been conducted under the sponsorship of 
the American Foundation for the Blind 
and the three instiutions of higher learn- 
ing which acted as hosts: Northwestern 
University, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, and Michigan State University. 

In the May, 1960, issue of this maga- 
zine, we discussed the activities of the 
workshop at Northwestern and the con- 
ference at Michigan State, this writer 
being a member of both of those groups. 
While we did not have a part in the 
workshop at Peabody, we have learned of 
its activities from one of our co-workers 
who was a member of that group, Miss 
Helen E. Burhop, second grade teacher, 
Missouri School for the Blind. 

This article, while previously planned 
as a companion to our first one on severe- 
ly disturbed blind children, is actually the 
attempt of one person, who is not an au- 
thority in the field, to come to grips with 
the responsibility that both the day school 
and residential school programs for the 
blind have toward help for the severely 
disturbed youngster. We are not attempt- 
ing to bring together the thinking of the 
members of the workshop and conference 
groups, but we do have some down-to- 
earth suggestions that we feel are worthy 
of your consideration. 

It is our firm belief that a number of 
favorably located day schools and residen- 
tial schools can move into work with the 
severely disturbed blind child without a 
great expenditure of money or a com- 
plicated procedure. The features essen- 
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tial to a successful effort in this direction 
are: wise use of community resources, 
wholehearted cooperation of all concerned, 
securing high quality personnel, a reason- 
able amount of space, a rather ordinary 
supply of equipment, and a small begin- 
ning. 

One person, with the space and equip- 
ment, might do everything that we have 
indicated in the preceding sentence and 
provide a successful program for any- 
where from one or two to six or eight 
severely disturbed children, if he were also 
a combination ophthalmologist-neurolo- 
gist-pediatrician-psychologist-educator- 
social worker-parent. However, any one 
person with all of these qualifications 
probably has enough problems of his own 
and would do well to spend his time try- 
ing to solve them. Favorable location in a 
community where the assistance of people 
in the medical and social service fields can 
be secured is an important item to the 
school planning to provide a program for 
disturbed children. You would very likely 
be surprised at the favorable response you 
might get from a request for help from 
these people if you are able to present to 
them a well-planned program. 

Do not attempt such a program without 
the full knowledge and complete backing 
of your entire school staff. Send a staff 
member to one of the workshops in this 
area and then use that person as the step- 
ping stone to a program for enlisting the 
cooperation of all staff members. Encour- 
age him to report on his workshop, to talk 
informally with other staff members, and 
to suggest good books and articles that all 
might read and discuss. A word of cau- 
tion—time this thing carefully, so that the 
interest of the staff reaches high pitch at 
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the same time that you are ready to insti- 
tute the program for severely disturbed 
children. 

Almost all of the current leaders in this 
field of education had humble beginnings. 
They were not highly qualified when they 
started in this work, and they probably 
came into it from the classrooms of 
schools just like yours and mine. The 
teacher for whom you are looking is one 
who is intelligent, has at least a few of the 
desired “special” qualifications and is 
strongly motivated toward further study 
and continuing professional growth, ex- 
hibits the high degree of patience which 
might approach that of Job, and is willing 
and able to put herself so completely on 
the thinking level of each individual child 
with whom she works that she knows, 
in most cases, what is best for him and can 
freely and easily do for, with, or to him 
whatever is needed in assisting him to 
grow toward a life of human reality. There 
are not a great many people in the world 
who have these qualities, but they are to 
be found in almost all communities of any 
size, and you will find the one you need, if 
you will just look for her. 

We believe that future efforts in this 
field are going to provide overwhelming 
evidence that, for a brief period, at the 
very least, the child who makes the de- 
sired progress is the one who is placed in 
a residential situation outside of his own 
home. Since your teacher will not work 
twenty-four hours a day with her children, 
you will need on your staff, or very close- 
ly connected with it, a second person who 
will be the child’s foster parent or house- 
parent. This person will need the same 
personal qualities as that of the teacher, 
_ but other qualifications can be met through 
the closest of cooperative efforts between 
her and the téacher. 

Classroom:space for a group of six to 
eight'severely disturbed youngsters should 
be a little’ larger than that for six to eight 
normal youngsters. You do not need a 
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fine, elaborate room; just a good, sturdy 
room will be best. For after-school hours, 
a good foster home or a regular residential 
school dormitory will be the desirable 
facility. Space for these youngsters must 
not be small and confining but neither 
should it be spacious and rambling. 

The usual toys, of sturdy construction, 
and well-made and durable furnishings are 
the basic equipment for work with severe- 
ly disturbed blind children. It will be de- 
sirable to have some big toys and some 
small toys; large blocks for building are 
good; dolls can be very revealing toys; 
these children may enjoy the everyday 
items you find your very small child play- 
ing with around the home; tricycles, wag- 
ons, and such will be helpful in working 
with many children. One therapist recom- 
mends that a baby bottle, complete with 
nipple and filled with water, always be 
handy; a nice comfortable lap is a must. 

The classroom needs a large table for 
the group to gather around and some in- 
dividual desks, too. It needs open floor 
space for free movement and play corners 
where the toys are found. A piano can 
be a very useful addition to the room. 
Living things, both plants and animals, 
are very desirable—keep them protected 
but make them available to the child as 
he grows. Make the room an attractive 
one, whether the children can “see” its 
beauty or not. 

This classroom is almost never a formal 
one. It would differ from the regular 
classroom largely in its informality. These 
children need to be given heavy doses of 
free movement, and restrictions on this 
movement are to be kept at a minimum. 
The class generally cannot be interrupted 
by a strange voice or unusual noises— 
chaos may result. Security is a big item 
here, and very gradual changes in any 
phase of the life and activities in this 
room promote the needed secuirty. 

Begin small. There are some day school 
programs around the country that are cur- 





rently working with just one disturbed 
child. We would suggest, however, that 
day school programs will perform their 
best service in this area if they accept 
several such children and set up the segre- 
gated classroom that will be found in the 
residential school setting. These children 
are going to be segregated from more 
normal children the greater part of the 
time, no matter what the school setting 
may be. All schools would do well to ad- 
mit that this is a fact and then set up 
their programs accordingly. 

As a starter, we would recommend that 
a school work with just one group of not 
more than six or eight disturbed children. 
Most, perhaps all, of these children will 
need to be completely segregated from 
other children—in the classroom, at meal- 
time, at play, after school—for a while, at 
least. In all settings, a child should be 
moved into the regular classroom or into 
other phases of life with normal children 
just as rapidly and as often as seems good 
for him. This, too, will be a very gradual 
process, carefully planned for and closely 
watched, if it is to be a successful one. 

To date, we have heard of no sure-fire 
way to distinguish among the severely dis- 
turbed child, the mentally deficient child, 
the brain injured child, and perhaps other 
categories of handicapped children. In- 
deed, there are few, if any, characteristics 
that point toward one of these handicaps, 
to the exclusions of the others. Many 
children are a combination of two, three, 
or more—they are the most serious cases 
of the multiple-handicapped. A program 
such as we are suggesting will, in varying 
degrees, help all of these children, if they 
are to be helped at all, or will make it 
possible for us to identify the child’s prob- 
lems, so don’t worry about placing a child 
in the wrong room. Work with each 
child and try to meet his needs; someone 
else can worry about the categories. 

We note that we have done very little 
to help you identify the child about whom 





we are talking in these articles on the 
severely disturbed blind child. At this 
point, we shall list some characteristics 
that may be those of the severely disturbed 
child and that may help you in identifying 
him. He may have no speech or may 
prattle nonsensically; he may yell or 
scream frequently; he may bite or scratch 
—himself, other people, or just anything; 
many of his vocalisms and his actions may 
be quite primitive, animal-like. He may 
withdraw from people, react with fear or 
violence when people come near him; he 
may have nothing to do with other chil- 
dren; he may show as much feeling for 
other people as he does for his parents or 
as much feeling for inanimate objects as 
he does for people. He may be a head- 
banger or otherwise seem bent upon de- 
struction, self-destruction as often as the 
destruction of anyone or anything else. He 
may exhibit other handicaps—hearing 
problems, difficulty with walking, little 
use of his hands; he may be unable to 
grasp objects or may throw anything he 
can grasp; he does not dress or feed him- 
self. He may refuse to eat, not be toilet- 
trained, not sleep well or confuses day 
and night (sleeps during the day and is 
up at night). 

The child of five years or older who ex- 
hibits many of these characteristics or a 
small number of them with intensity is 
the one about whom we are talking in these 
articles, maybe. He is the one whom we 
are not now serving in our educational 
programs for the blind and who could be 
served by the program we are herein sug- 
gesting. The Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale might prove a very helpful instru- 
ment in identifying the children who 
should be tried in such a program—the 
child of five or older who exhibits few 
of the characteristics indicated on the 
Vineland as those of very young children 
certainly is very severely handicapped, and 
emotional disturbance may be the seat of 
his problems. 
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We insist that schools purporting to 
provide services for blind children must 
accept the responsibility for working for 
two or three years or longer with every 
blind child who comes to their attention. 
A few people have given much to work 
with a few of the children that we have 
said are not educable, and cannot possibly 
fit into our educational programs. Some 
have had very demonstrable, even dra- 
matic, success in their work, and we 
seriously doubt that one can accurately pre- 
dict which child can be helped and will 
eventually become a part of the regular 
educational program and which child will 
not. We see several years of work with a 
child as the only way of assuring his edu- 
cability or lack of same. 

We believe that many schools currently 


working with blind children can (with 
some enthusiasm, planning, and a little 
extra effort to come up with the needed 
finances), set up, in the near future, a 
worthwhile program for severely disturbed 
children, in line with our suggestions. 
Our sole purpose in writing this article is 
to stir your thinking in this direction and 
arouse it enough that you will go into 
action and proceed in still better direc- 
tions than we have suggested. 

As a last word, may we suggest that 
you re-read our article in the May, 1960, 
issue of this magazine, note who are some 
of the leaders in this area of work, and 
plan to call upon them for guidance and 
counsel in setting up your program for 
severely disturbed blind children. 


Minority Group within “Tuo 
Minority Groupe 


By Dr. Leon Charney, Educational Consultant 


National Association for Retarded Children 
New York, New York 


In his address to the 43rd Biennial Con- 
vention of the American Association of 
Instructors of the Blind in Columbus, Ohio 
in 1956, Dr. Salvatore DiMichael stressed 
the courage and sense of responsibility 
which were represented in the inclusion 
of a workshop on the mentally retarded 
blind as an integral part of that Conven- 
tion. Noting the lack of applied and basic 
research in the area of the retarded blind, 
Dr. DiMichael pointed out that this lack, 
in addition to the inherently difficult prob- 
lems presented by this “minority group 
within two minority groups” can and does 
give rise to the nihilistic attitude that 
since we can discuss nothing with cer- 
tainty, we could do. nothing constructive. 
Editor’s Note: Dr. Charney’s paper was presented at the 


1960 AAIB Convention in Nashville, at the Workshop on 
Children with Multiple Handicaps. 
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Certainly Dr. DiMichael’s appearance at 
that time and our endeavors at this present 
meeting indicate a rejection of this “do 
nothing” attitude and reveals that an at- 
tempt is being made to bring to bear the 
knowledge of two specialized areas to 
more adequately serve the children who are 
our mutual concern. 

The National Association for Retarded 
Children, although specifically concerned 
with promoting the welfare of the mentally 
retarded, recognizes the strong ties of com- 
mon interest and responsibility which unite 
our organization with those concerned 
with the deaf, blind, physically handi- 
capped, and emotionally disturbed. Since 
“disabilities tend to occur in miultiplici- 
ties,” it is hardly surprising that many of 
the outstanding issues and problems in 
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the field of special education and rehabili- 
tation cut across areas of specific interest 
and require a total united effort for their 
solution. 

It is indeed startling to discover that 
the most reliable estimates reveal that not 
more than one in four of exceptional chil- 
dren of all types are receiving the special 
education services which they require, if 
we are to implement a philosophy which 
holds that the national welfare is served 
when such individuals can develop to 
their maximum. A wide variation is noted 
from state to state in the degree to which 
public school services are available to such 
children. Since we here are a vital part of 
the mainstream of special education, it be- 
hooves us to assess, on a national scale, 
progress in this area. 

In 1955 the State of California Interim 
Committee on the Education and Rehab- 
ilitation of Handicapped Children and 
Adults estimated that only one-third of the 
handicapped children in that state were re- 
ceiving any type of special education. In 
1957 the Committee reported, “While we 
have made some gains in these areas, the 
increase in our population, particularly 
among children of school age, has tended 
to outrun the gains.” 

The Division of Special Education of 
the State of Iowa in 1956 estimated that 
there were 13,275 children with 1Q’s 
under 69 in that state. At the time of 
that report, 4,901 children were in special 
classes for the retarded. 

In 1959 the Missouri Coordinating Com- 
mitee for the Handicapped estimated that 
there were approximately 72,000 physically 
or mentally handicapped children in that 
state. At the time of that report, 32,201 
children were in special classes. 

In 1958 the Maine Commission on 
Problems of the Mentally Retarded esti- 
mated that there were 6,800 retarded chil- 
dren between the age sof 5 and 16 in the 
state of Maine. Of this number, 400 were 
in special classes. 





The Oregon Interim Committee on 
Mental Retardation and Emotional Dis- 
turbances estimated that in 1958 there 
were between 6 and 9,000 children in that 
state eligible for placement in special 
classes for the mentally retarded. During 
the school year 1958-59, approximately 
500 children were in such classes. 

The report of the Illinois Commission 
of Mental Retardation in 1958 revealed 
that the schools were not providing for 75 
per cent of the educable mentally retarded 
children in that state, and were not provid- 
ing for 93 per cent of the trainable men- 
tally retarded children. 

In 1957 the Indiana Legislative Study 
Committee on Mental Retardation esti- 
mated that 16 per cent of the children sus- 
pected of mental retardation were being 
served in special classes for the retarded. 

In 1959 the Kentucky Department of 
Education reported that 7.4 per cent of 
the handicapped children in that state (all 
types) were receiving some sort of special 
service. 

It is against this background of spotty 
and incomplete progress in respect to pro- 
vision of services to the exceptional child 
in general, that we assembled here must 
assess our endeavors and plan for the 
future. 

Before proceeding to the logical step, 
that is, an assessment of the degree to 
which services are being provided for 
children who are both mentally retarded 
and blind, perhaps we had best pause and 
become Socratic — define our terms and 
review some fundamentals in our under- 
standing of the mentally retarded. 

Mental retardation is a condition of im- 
paired functioning which, in childhood, is 
most conspicuous in the area of learning. 
Retarded children are unable to profit 
substantially from the usual course of in- 
struction in school. Interest in special 
techniques for developing such potentiali- 
ties as they may have (which, of course, 
vary considerably with degree of handicap) 
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is about one hundred years old in this 
country, and was particularly marked dur- 
ing the first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury, during which time a number of 
public school systems established special 
classes for them. 

Experience in these classes showed that, 
among the retarded themselves, there 
existed such a wide range of disability that 
it was difficult to devise a curriculum 
which could meet the needs of all children 
so classified. It has been customary to 
group the retarded (including the mentally 
deficient) into three main groups. Among 
these, the most severely handicapped 
(idiots), who are almost totally dependent 
both as children and adults, are fortunately 
the least numerous and seldom seek to 
attend school. Among those retarded who 
might benefit by some form of schooling, 
a distinction has come to be made educa- 
tionally between two groups: 

1.) Those who may be expected: 

a. To attain social and economic in- 
dependence at a fringe level as adults, and 

b. To make some progress in func- 
tional reading and arithmetic; and 

2.) Those who fail in one or both of 
these criteria. 

Those who meet criterion (a) may be 
termed “marginally independent” in terms 
of potentialities, and those who fall short, 
as “semi-dependent.” The former group 
is composed mostly of those whom psy- 
chologists have usually classified as 
“morons,” whereas the latter would include 
most “imbeciles.” Current educational 
terminology utilizes the term “educable” 
to describe children in group (1); and 
“trainable” to describe children in group 
(2). 

Althought the educational demarcation 
based on criterion (b) does not neces- 
sarily coincide perfectly with the psycho- 
logical or social, they are: interrelated and 
it becomes clear that a distinction must be 
made not only in terms of specific skills 
and subject areas which may be profitably 
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taught, but also in terms of ultimate life 
goals. 


Out of a total of 30 mental retardates, 
we might, on the basis of evidence pro- 
vided by a number of surveys, anticipate 
that 25 of the 30 would fall into the cate- 
gory of “educable,” 4 would fall into the 
“trainable” category, and 1 would fall into 
that category classified as the “totally de- 
pendent.” 


Educationally, both “trainable” and 
“educable” children require a different 
type of curriculum—one based upon 
preparation for future life rather than 
future education. The establishment of 
special classes for these children is neces- 
sary in order to facilitate the implementa- 
tion of such a special curriculum. 


In reference to the “educable” group, 
of whom there are over 200,000 in special 
public school classes throughout the U. S., 
Dr. Goldstein of the University of Illinois 
notes that behaviors and attitudes most 
frequently attributed to educable mentally 
handicapped children include self-devalua- 
tion, poor memory, delayed language de- 
velopment and low tolerance for frustra- 
tion. In the area of learning there is ex- 
hibited oversimplification of concepts, 
limited ability in generalization and limi- 
tation in incidental learning. Such chil- 
dren, generally in the 50-75 LQ. range, 
may achieve academically from the third 
to sixth grade level. Most of these chil- 
dren exhibit no specific organic pathology, 
and, as adults, are able to function in low 
level jobs and remain self-supporting. 
Educationally, the three specific objectives 
of (1) personal or emotional adjustment, 
(2) social adjustment and (3) economic 
adjustment, form the basis of the special 
class programs for these children. In the 
area of methodology, the following tech- 
niques have been highly successful: 


1. Ability grouping for academics. 
2. Short and varying work assignments. 
3. Concrete presentation. 
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4. Establishment of short range goals 
for each child. 

5. Meaningful drill. 

6. The utilization of integrated units of 
work. 


A survey of public school programs for 
“trainable level” retarded children reveals 
that such children are described as: 


1. Having a developmental rate one 
third to one half that of normal children. 
2. Ineligible for “educable” classes. 

3. Possessing a potential for learning 
self-care skills. 

4. Being able to learn to avoid common 
dangers. 

5. Possessing potential for social ad- 
justment at home or in the neighborhood. 

6. Possessing potential for economic 
usefulness in the home or other sheltered 
environment. 

7. Requiring lifetime supervision. 

The goals of education for these children 
are in the area of: 

1. Self-help. 

2. Social adjustment. 

3. Economic usefulness. 


A recent survey of 520 such children 
enrolled in public school classes revealed 
that 27 per cent of the group were classi- 
fied as “mongoloid” by their teachers, 18 
per cent of the group were classified as 
“brain injured,” 8 per cent as “cerebral 
palsy” and 3 per cent as “epileptic.” The 
teachers noted some of the outstanding 
characteristics of the children as follows: 

Not attractive 

Easily distracted 

Short attention span 

Hyperactive 

Speech difficulty 

Poor coordination 

Lack abstract thinking 

Attention demanding 


A curriculum fo rthe “trainable level” 
child, based upon the goals indicated 
above, would include instruction in cour- 
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tesy, learning to wait one’s turn, care of 
clothing, table manners, preparation and 
serving of food, etc. 


Instruction within the framework of 
such a curriculum must be: 


1. Simple and concrete. 


2. Flexible enough to include such ac- 
tivities as learning to wash hands or walk 
down stairs. At the same time it includes 
activities utilized with any 5 or 6 year old. 
As Margaret Hudson indicates, it must be 
“both remedial and developmental.” 


3. Instruction must stress living in a 
social world. 


In view of our earlier discussion of the 
status of special education in the United 
States, it is hardly surprising to discover 
vast unmet needs in reference to the edu- 
cation of the mentally retarded blind. The 
most reliable estimates give a figure of 
4,000 blind retarded children between the 
ages of 5 and 17 in the United States. 
This would be between 10 to 14 per cent 
of the blind population. But, the most 
reliable estimates are unreliable. Permit 
me to share with you the results of a 
simple query to National Association for 
Retarded Children member units, under- 
taken by Miss Ida Alexrod, Administrative 
Assistant for NARC, concerning the de- 
gree to which they are aware of the need 
for services to the mentally retarded blind. 


One hundred and fifty questionnaires 
have been returned by NARC units rep- 
resenting 37 states. Nineteen replies 
came directly from state units. Only 10 
of these states estimated the number of 
their blind retarded residents. These esi- 
mates in most cases showed little relation- 
ship to the population of the state. For 
example, Virginia with a population of 
over 3,000,000 quoted a figure of about 
200, whereas Louisiana with a population 
over 2,500,000 indicate that there were 
12 known cases. The same holds true for 
cities and counties; the estimate for 
Lehigh County, Pennsylvania, with a popu- 
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lation of over 198,000, was 67 blind re- 
tarded, but for San Francisco with a popu- 
lation of over 775,000 the estimate was 
only 10. 

Forty-one units reported that there were 
no blind retarded persons in their com- 
munities. One hundred and thirteen re- 
plies indicated an awareness of the prob- 
lem in varying degrees; 51 included a state- 
ment regarding the need for increased 
specialized facilities. 

Some services referred to are as follows: 


1. State training schools for the men- 
tally retarded (in 20 instances) 

2. Commission for the blind or institu- 
tions for the blind (34 references) 

3. Special education classes in public 
schools (15 references) 

4. The Royer-Greaves School, Penn- 
sylvania — as a specific treatment center 
for the blind retarded 

5. Department of Public Welfare 

6. Goodwill Industries 

7. Samuel Gompers Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter (Crippled Children’s Society), Arizona 

8. Lion’s Club 

9. Private ophthalmologists 


Three units indicated that there was 
some future planning around the problem. 

1. Plans considered for a special day- 
care center. 

2. Planning for a diagnostic center. 

3. Expect to have a special class by 
1961. 

Problems as reflected in the responses: 

“There is no fear, it seems, pronouncing 
a diagnosis of blindness, but to diagnose a 
child as blind-retarded, no one will ‘bell 


the cat. ° 


“Transportation is the big problem 
here. We also need programs for the 


three different levels.” 


“Mental retardation study clinics are 
standouts for their refusal to accept any 
responsibility for guidance or help of any 
kind for the blind retarded child.  Invari- 
ably, the pronouncement is ‘blindness is 
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his major problem.” ; 

- “There is a need for specialized testing 
and testing personnel (physchologist - 
psychiatrist ) .” 

It seems to me that the lack of relation- 
ship between the population of a given 
state and the reported estimated number 
of blind retarded is indicative of the need 
for closer attention to this problem. 

Mr. James P. Winschel, in a paper pre- 
pared for a course at the University of 
Pittsburgh, undertook to survey the facili- 
ties for the educational care of mentally 
retarded blind children in the United 
States. Utilizing a subjective approach 
through personal correspondence, Mfr. 
Winschel has attempted to summarize ac- 
tivities on behalf of the mentally retarded 
blind within each state. While the results 
of such research can by no means be con- 
sidered definitive, nevertheless we can 
utilize his material in an attempt to per- 
ceive the broad outlines of the problem on 
a nation-wide basis. 

Briefly, Mr. Winschel reports that in 
Alabama, “Facilities for the mentally re- 
tarded blind are not reported to be avail- 
able.” 

In Arizona, “Specific facilities to meet 
the needs of the mentally retarded blind 
were not reported.” 

In Louisiana, “Educable mentally re- 
tarded blind are admitted to Louisiana 
School for the Blind. No facilities were 
reported for the non-educable blind.” 

In Massachusetts, “A residential school 
for the mentally retarded blind is being 
carried on at the Fernald School for the 
Feeble-Minded. A few mentally retarded 
blind attend trainable classes in the regu- 
lar public schools.” 

In Minnesota, “Mentally retarded blind 
children are receiving some help in the 
public schools. State-wide operational 
program probably five years away.” 

In Mississippi, “A state residential school 
for mentally retarded blind children is 
being considered.” 
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In Nebraska, “No special program for 
mentally retarded blind children has been 
reported.” 

In Nevada, “At the present time there 
are no facilities for the training of 
multiply-handicapped blind children with- 
in the state of Nevada.” 

In spite of the subjectivity of these re- 
ports, it is, it seems to me, possible to 
draw some tentative conclusions: 

1. The educational services needed by 
these children are not being met. 


2. What initiative has been displayed 
has largely come from residential schools. 

3. It is likely that the blind mentally 
retarded will become a major responsibility 
of residential schools because of the small 
number of children and the need for highly 
specialized personnel. 

4. Whatever services do exist are re- 
stricted to high educables. 

In view of the shortage of trained psy- 
chologists experienced in this area, place- 
ment is largely on the basis of I.Q. scores; 
therefore, a word of caution in reference 
to classification by LQ. 

Komisar and MacDonnell, in their re- 
port on “Gains in LQ. for Students Attend- 
ing a School for the Blind,” point out 
that, since the learning process begins be- 
fore school entrance age, the blind child 
often seems retarded in social, emotional, 
and intellectual development. Retarda- 
tion may reflect the blind child’s reduced 
opportunities for play contacts, motor sen- 
sory development, growth of self-reliance, 
and independence. The blind child, as a 
result of overprotection and general shel- 
tering, is often limited in his exploration 
of the environment and is likely to pas- 
sively accept dictated doctrines of behavior. 
Due to this limitation of experience, we 
find reduction in scores on the Binet ond 
other standardized intelligence tests. The 
authors, Komisar and MacDonnell, believe 
this lowering in scores not to be indica- 
tive of limited native capacities, but rather 
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of limited opportunities to learn and ex- 
perience their surroundings. Such reduc- 
tions are to be expected in initial 1.Q. tests 
at schools for the blind. Their study was 
concerned with the effects on I.Q. scores 
of broadened experiences of the blind 
child. 

Eighty-nine children at the Oak Hill 
school in Connecticut were given follow- 
up tests at least 12 months after the initial 
administration. For subjects who had at 
least one year, but not two years, between 
tests, there was a mean gain of 5.6 1.Q. 
points; for those tested after at least four 
years of special schooling, there was a 
mean gain of 10.5 1.Q. points. For chil- 
dren who had special schooling for less 
than nine months, the gain was not found 
to be significant. It is interesting to note 
that the greatest gains were made by chil- 
dren who initially tested on the lower end 
of scale. 

Although those in the lowest LQ. classi- 
fication benefitted most from special train- 
ing, those in higher classifications also 
showed significant gains. These gains 
seemed to positively correlate with the 
length of enriched experience at the school 
for the blind. 

The authors conclude that blind students 
who test in the normal and above average 
classifications may show signs of even 
higher levels of competence after environ- 
mental limitations have been overcome. 
Secondly, it has been found that portions 
of standardized 1.Q. tests may, with caution, 
be used for blind children as well as 
sighted children. Lastly, the authors sus- 
pend judgment as to the intelligence levels 
of blind children until such time as (1) 
retests are given; (2) the enriched pro- 
grams of the schools for the blind enable 
these children to adequately develop their 
previously latent capacities. 

This study seems valid as far as it goes; 
however, it is felt that it would be more 
beneficial if the authors included some 
gathered statistics on the blind children 
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who attend day schools with special classes. 
Also some data pertaining to the emo- 
tional factors of these blind children would 
be of special interest. 

In view of all these factors, undue re- 
liance upon initial 1.Q. scores as criteria 
for placement may mean that we are de- 
priving large numbers of children of the 
Opportunity to participate in existing pro- 
grams for the “educable” mentally retarded 
blind. Such a “hardening of the cate- 
gories” is a disease to be avoided. 

In 1957, Tretakoff and Farrell reported 
on the development of a curriculum for 
the blind retarded at the Walter E. Fernald 
State School. A number of their findings 
are worthy of repetition here. 

Of 160 cases admitted, 5 fell in the 70 
to 85 1.Q. bracket; 29 fell between 50 and 
69 1.Q.; 73 between 20 and 49 1.Q., and 
53 between 0 and 19. Almost all admis- 
sions under the age of 10 showed some 
emotional disturbance. We may well 
pause to consider the facts of such dis- 
turbance upon performance on IQ. tests. 
Tretakoff and Farrell speculate that blind- 
ness and retardation may serve to make 
sheltered workshop placement a major 
goal. 

The curriculum developed at the Fernald 
State School emphasized individualized in- 
struction in such areas as play therapy, 
sense-training, music, recreation, vocational 
training, and occupational therapy. The 
academics were very definitely de-empha- 
sized. Tretakoff and Farrell concluded as 


s 


follows: 

1. Classification of the blind-retarded 
according to present medical, psychologi- 
cal and educational knowledge is feasible. 
This is based upon present classifications 
of retarded children with sight. 

2. The majority of people admitted into 
the program fall into the moderate and 
severe groups. However, a definite educa- 
tional program can be developed for all 
groups. 

3. Since only 50 per cent of our age 
group of 1-15 has retrolental fibroplasia, 
this program will continue indefinitely. 

4. Many of the very young children 
are admitted with severe behavior prob- 
lems (neurosis) which have to be treated 
before actual training can begin. 

5. Since our program has a therapeutic 
approach, we feel that staff consultations 
play an important function in the adjust- 
ment and progress of the children. 

6. While we feel that our curriculum 
has validity, we do not consider this to be 
the only approach to the problem. 

This last statement is a challenge to each 
of us here to accept the responsibility to 
discover new truths concerning the educa- 


tion of the mentally retarded blind child. 


The rewards of this quest are those which 
come with the awareness that one has 
helped a fellow human being achieve that 
increased share of happiness that comes 
with functioning closer to potential. To 
all. engaged in this quest, good luck, and 
good hunting. 


Dates te Kemember 


1961 
March 16-22—lInter-American Conference on 

Work for the Blind, Guatemala City, 
Guatemala. 

April 12-14—Annual Conference of National 
Society for Prevention of Blindness. 

May 10-12—National Braille Club 4th National 
Conference, Chicago, Illinois. 

June 22-24—National Workshop for Parents, 
Missouri School for Blind, St. Louis, Missouri. 


DECEMBER, 1960 


July 9-14—AAWB Convention, Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


1962 


June 28-July 2—AAIB Convention, Deauville 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida. 


July 8-13—AAWB Convention, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


August 6-18—ICEBY Conference, Hanover, 
Germany.. . ; 
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Rebound “/umbling for the 
Visually Handicapped 


By Sharene Lowery* 


Special Problems Course 


I. Rebound tumbling for visually handi- 


capped 
A. Part of an organized recreation 
program 
B. One hour a week of special in- 
struction 


1. Girls aged 7 to 10 

2. From total to partial blindness 

3. Class size numbers about 10 
students 


Il. Objectives 


A. Physiological 
1. Provide activity for large muscle 
groups 
2. Increase circulo-respiratory func- 
tions 
3. Provide opportunity to perform 
. skilled movements 
4. Increase awareness of kinesthetic 
sense and balance 
B. Emotional-social 
1. Recreation of an active type 
2. Provide a new medium for in- 
dividual recognition 
3. Increase group membership re- 
sponsibilities and cooperation 
4. Provide an outlet for emotional 
tensions 
C. Mental 
1. Realization of body capabilities 
2. Knowledge of basic skill and 
terminologies 


lll. Problems encountered 
A. Problems due to visual limitations 


*At the time Miss Lowry wrote this article, she was 
a volunteer worker in the Michigan School for the 
Blind Recreation Program, and a junior in the 

Honors College of Michigan State University. 
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1. Cannot be taught by demonstra- 
tion 
a. Proper form for stunts 
b. Stunt combinations 
2. Balance is directly affected by 
visual deficiencies 
3. Judging position in relation to 
trampoline 
a. Staying in the middle of the 
trampoline 
b. Twisting movements 
4. Poor posture habits in totally 
blind students 
a. Hands are held rigid in front 
of the body 
b. Tense arms and shoulders 
c. Head is held stiffly 


. Problems due to age growth char- 


acteristics 


1. Like to talk, argue, and ask ques- 
tions constantly 
2. Need encouragement and recog- 
Nition 
a. Tend to be aggressive or with- 
drawing 
b. Need motivation to improve 
performance 
3. Various stages of development 
among group members 
a. “I” period of early childhood 
b. “We” period of later child- 
hood 


. Problems due to external condi- 


tions 
1. Noise in gymnasium 
a. Due to poor accoustics 
b. Due to clanging overhead 
radiators 
2. Keeping bed of trampoline 
clean—wear clean socks 
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IV. Techniques of solving problems and 
methods of teaching and handling the 
class 

A. Problems due to visual limitations: 
Since not all of these children are totally 
blind, it is possible to demonstrate to some 
of them. With the others, however, it is 
necessary to give verbal directions accu- 
rately and efficiently. For example, a 
hand-and-knee drop can be called a “dog” 
drop which is a more efficient term for 
the movement and also appeals to the age 
level. Another way to give directions to 
the totally blind is to manipulate the body 
parts into the desired form or position. 
For example, in the front or “belly” drop, 
the position of the arms as the body makes 
contact with the trampoline is hard to de- 
scribe, so the child should be told to lie 
down on his stomach on the trampoline, 
keep his legs together, and point his toes 
towards the end of the trampoline; then 
the instructor should take hold of both 
arms and place them in the desired posi- 
tion on the trampoline (elbows bent and 
out to the sides with the hands under the 
face for protection). The child should 
be told the reason why—“If you put your 
hands under your face like this, you won't 
bump your nose if you forget to hold your 
head up.” Stunt combinations can also 
be taught in this manner—“Can you do a 
dog drop and a seat drop and another dog 
drop without stopping? How many can 
you do in a row, like a rocking chair going 
back and forth?” 

The more useful the child’s sight is, the 
easier it is for him to maintain his balance 
and his relative position on the trampo- 
line. However, with experience, even the 
totally blind can achieve success in solving 
this problem. Proper introduction to the 
trampoline will speed the process greatly. 
The child should be helped on to the tram- 
poline and told—“This is the part that you 
bounce on, isn’t it soft? And these are 
the elastic hands that make you bounce. 
Why don’t you see how big it is?”—and 
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have him crawl around. the trampoline on 
his hands and knees. Let him take his 
time to do this, then have him crawl to 
the center of the trampoline and bounce 
on his hands and knees for a short time. 
This is usually sufficient for the first 
lesson and the child probably will not want 
to get off. After this, balance on the 
standing bounce will be easier to attain as 
the child has no fear of falling down or 
off. It also helps on the standing bounce 
to tell the child to hold his head up and 
to bounce with his feet apart. 

After the child has been on the tram- 
poline a few times he will ask as soon as 
he gets on, “Am I in the middle?” Di- 
rections like, “back up a little,” or, “to 
your right” will help. Older children learn 
to get on the trampoline at the middle of 
the slide and feel the bed with their hands 
to obtain their position in the middle, 
widthwise. Once on the trampoline, with 
experience they are able to tell whether 
they are too far to the right or left rather 
easily; but they tend to travel forward on 
their bounces without realizing it. Some 
of the older children can tell their posi- 
tion by the sound of the voice of the in- 
structor at the end of the trampoline. This 
is one of the most difficult things to over- 
come. Another problem in relation to 
position is the judgment of twisting move- 
ments; they find it hard to tell how far 
they twist, for example, in jumping with a 
half twist. This, too, will improve with 
experience and can be practiced on the 
floor while they are waiting their turn. 

The last problem due to visual deficiency 
is body posture. This is one of the most 
beneficial assets of rebound tumbling for 
these children. Since a slight lean on a 
trampoline will cause travel in that direc- 
tion, they learn that, to stay in the middle, 
they must stand up straight and bounce 
straight. They also learn to relax their 
head, arms, and shoulders by the natural 
swinging and looseness caused by jump- 
ing and by doing drops which necessitate 
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the use of and movements of the arms to 
successfully complete the drop (seat drop, 
dog drop, front drop, etc.). 

B. Problems due to age growth charac- 
teristics: These problems can be partially 
solved by organizing the class and by en- 
couraging them and guiding their be- 
havior. Before the lesson began, the girls 
would be assembled on the floor and prob- 
lems brought up and discussed. In the 
beginning, for example, their talking, argu- 
ing, and constant questioning made verbal 
directions difficult to hear by the partici- 
pating child, so one day before class this 
problem was discussed and they were asked 
to please talk only in whispers or in low 
voices while waiting their turn because 
the radiator made so much noise that it 
was hard to hear. It was decided that if 
they wanted to do something while wait- 
ing for their lesson, they could practice 
forward and backward rolls on the mats or 
they could practice jumping with half 
twists on the floor, etc., as long as they did 
not disturb the rest of the class. The sit- 
uation improved greatly for they only 
needed a quiet reminder now and then 
(frequently the reminder came from an- 
other member of the class). 

The problem of the short attention 
spans of the younger children was solved 
by letting them have their lessons first, and 
then sending them back to their dormitory 
while the older and better skilled children 
remained for further instruction after they 
left. This was a very satisfactory solution. 
Their basic needs for encouragement and 
recognition were covered by praise—“That 
was very good, Debby”—and by joking 
reminders—“Better keep your head up on 
those belly drops or you'll get your nose 
stuck in the trampoline”. 

Although this was primarily a recreation 
program, there was a need to motivate 
them to improve their performance (es- 
pecially form). This was solved by peri- 
odic testing on their skills and checking 
them off in order of progression from one 
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stunt to another. When they come to the 
activity, they are classified as “Bouncers” 
and all Bouncers get a Bouncer pin to 
wear (yarn pompons to pin on their 
shirts). After they have passed their first 
series of skill tests, they advance to “Jump- 
ing Jacks” and get a Jumping Jack to 
wear (a yarn figure to replace the Bouncer 
pin). The Jumping Jacks then have a 
series of more difficult stunts to master be- 
fore they become “Junior Trampolinists”. 
This is proving very effective as a means 
of recognition and as a motive for self- 
improvement without detracting from the 
recreational aspect of the activity. 

C. Problem due to external conditions: 
The main problem is the noise, and, by 
asking the class to keep their voices down, 
and asking other persons in the gymnasium 
to leave or please keep quiet so the girls 
can hear directions, this problem is lessen- 
ing. A minor problem is keeping the 
trampoline clean. By bringing down a 
pair of clean socks to wear, there is a par- 
tial solution, but a delay in getting the 
socks on and off. 

V. Week by week progressions 

Week 1. This lesson consisted of 
orientation to the names, skill abilities, 
and visual deficiencies of the students. As 
each took her turn, her name, age, and ap- 
parent skill level was written down for 
reference and for later evaluation of 
progress. 

Week 2. Previous to this lesson, the 
housemothers of the students were talked 
to and information obtained about the 
girls’ personalities and their visual limita- 
tions. The housemothers were .very en- 
thusiastic about the activity and willing to 
help with the project. This lesson was a 
continued orientation to the girls. Most 
of the attention was directed toward cor- 
recting form, suggesting new stunt com- 
binations, and teaching new skills to those 
who showed. readiness for progression. 

Week 3. Before this lesson, the stu- 
dents were assembled on the floor and the 
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noise problem discussed. They were also 
given numbers to indicate their turn. In- 
dividual instruction was continued and it 
was possible to notice their progress since 
the first lesson. After the lesson they were 
assembled again and praised for their skill 
and behavior improvement. 

Week 4. This week only four of the 
better girls were asked to come down for 
individual attention. With these four, the 
back drop and progression to the front 
sommie was introduced. These four all 
have partial sight and were the most seri- 
ous about improving their skills. 

Week 5. This week all the girls who 
wanted to come were invited. The lesson 
began with a discussion which resulted in 
establishing that the younger (poorly 
skilled) group would be first and when 
finished, they would be allowed to return 
as a group to their dormitory. The better 
skilled girls would be last and would have 
more instruction and time on the trampo- 
line. This worked satisfactorily and 
seemed to be the best solution to allow 
all to participate and yet give special at- 
tention to the more advanced students. 

Weeks 6 & 7. These lessons were not 
held due to the State HPER Convention 
and a field trip; but Don Shively, the 
Recreation Director at the School, allowed 
the girls to practice their skills from the 
previous lessons under his guidance and 
supervision. 

Week 8. Since this was to be the last 
lesson this term, it was used for evaluation 
of skills using a check-off sheet, and for 
distribution of “Bouncer” and “Jumping 
Jack” pins to those who were tested and 
passed part or all of their tests. 

VI. Evaluation 

A. Of objectives: The very nature of 
~ rebound tumbling has fulfilled the physio- 
logical objectives of this activity. It pro- 
vides opportunity to use large muscle 
groups, especially those of the legs, arms, 
and torso. Some of the children attained 
a greater degree of skill than others; but 
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this seems to be related to their attention 
span, intelligence, and motivation rather 
than to the amount of time spent in the 
activity. The exercise itself does much to 
stimulate better circulo-respiratory func- 
tions; but since they only spend short 
periods on the apparatus, it is a skill rather 
than an endurance activity. All of these 
children, regardless of their visual disabili- 
ties, improved greatly their kinesthetic 
sense and their sense of balance. This was 
markedly shown in the case of one totally 
blind girl who could not even stand up 
on the trampoline for the first few times 
that she participated in the activity. They 
all improved in their ability to coordinate 
their body parts and to sense their position 
on the trampoline. 

Recreation was the most important ob- 
jective of this activity and its value as 
such can be easily shown. They all wanted 
to come to the lessons and were eager to 
learn more. The special improvement was 
very good as the more aggressive individu- 
als learned to follow directions better and 
respond faster, and the withdrawn girls 
showed more social attitudes. They 
wanted to go with the group to the ac- 
tivity, they were willing to try anything 
that was asked of them, and they became 
more definite group members with a feel- 
ing that they really belonged, as this was 
something that they could do, too. The 
activity readily provided an outlet for emo- 
tional tensions as they learned to relax 
their bodies with the increase in their 
range and freedom of movement. To most 
this was a thrilling experience. They en- 
joyed the realization that here was an ac- 
tivity for them in which they could move 
freely and have no fear of bumping into 
something or falling. 

Their knowledge of basic skills and 
terminology was picked up readily and 
they learned to respond quickly to what 
was asked of them while they were partici- 
pating. The spoken word is their most 
important form of communication and they 
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rely heavily on it. Its effects on their ac- 
tions can be shown by one of the girls 
who came with the group one day. She 
was partially blind but also partially deaf; 
communication with her was slow and 
painstaking. Although the activity showed 
that she was capable of the skills, it was 
very difficult to teach her. 


B. Of techniques and methods: More 
could have been accomplished if the class 
had been better organized from the begin- 
ning. Most of the problems were solved 
by trial-and-error, a most effective but in- 
efficient method of learning. In a smaller 





class of more uniform skill ability, they 
would probably have learned faster; but 
the recreation aspect of this activity is its 
greatest asset, and to limit the classes in 
this way seems unfair to those who desire 
to participate. Also, since improvement 
in the skill is rapid in many cases, uni- 
form skill ability in a class would be near- 
ly impossible. 
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Further Results tn the Development 
of a “Jest of Roughness Diserimination 


By Carson Y. Nolan, Ph.D., Director 
and 
June E. Morris, M.A., Educational Research Assistant 


American Printing House for the Blind 


Introduction 

In a previous report, the author de- 
scribed results and relationships obtained 
using an experimental test of roughness 
discrimination. These were, briefly, that 
this ability did not appear related to 
chronological age, mean scores increased 
with grade level for grades kindergarten 
through four, and mean scores for this 
ability increased upon retest after a period 
of one year. The reliability of the ex- 
perimental test was quite low (r = .48). 

Because of the possibility that a test 
of this ability might prove useful in pre- 
dicting Braille reading readiness it was 
deemed necessary to build a more reliable 
test and replicate the study. This has been 
done during the past year and results of 
this effort are reported here. 


1. Nolan C. Y. ‘‘Roughness discrimination among blind 
children in the primary grades.” Intern. J. Educ. 
Blind, 1960, 9, 97-100. 


Procedure 


In order to achieve greater test reliabil- 
ity, the number of items was increased to 
75. Test items consisted of pieces of sand- 
paper mounted in pairs of different grit 
size on 5” x 8” cards. The 18 grit sizes 
used ranged from 24-600. In no pair 
were grit sizes matched which were more 
than 5 grades apart. Serial order and left- 
right position for the items were random- 
ized. As previously described the task for 
the subject was to identify tactually the 
rougher of the two squares of sandpaper. 
All children were tested individually. 


Subjects 


The subjects were 98 children who 
were enrolled in the Ohio State School 
for the Blind in December 1959. The 
children were all Braille readers or poten- 
tially so from the following grades: 
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1. Kindergarten—11 girls and 9 boys, ages 60-107 months 
2. First — 11 girls and 13 boys, ages 72-105 months 
3. Second — 13 girls and 10 boys, ages 84-124 months 
4. Third — 11 girls and 7 boys, ages 93-149 months 
5. Fourth— 8 girls and 5 boys, ages 112-168 months 
Results from all other grades. Increase in mean 


Analysis of the individual test items re- 
vealed that 11 of these failed to discrimi- 
nate among the subjects. These items 
were omitted when the tests were scored 
for data analysis. A corrected split-half 
reliability of .91 indicated that the goal 
of building a more reliable test had been 
met. Other correlations computed were 
IQ — total test score (.42) and IQ — 
chronological age (.44). All these co- 
efficients are significantly different from 
zero beyond the .01 level of confidence. 
The standard error of measurement for the 
revised test was 1.67. 

Results for use of the revised tests 
roughly paralleled those previously de- 
scribed. Grade means, standard deviations, 
and differences among grade means are 
presente din Table 1. Mean scores for 
grades increased with grade level. Analy- 
sis of variance among groups revealed that 
mean grade scores for kindergarten and 
first grade were significantly different (.05 
level of confidence) from one another and 


score appeared to cease at the second or 
third grade level. At the same time group 
variability decreased and appeared to be- 
come stabilized. This is clearly illustrated 
by the score frequency distribution given 
in Table 2. 


Discussion 

The present study has demonstrated the 
possibility of constructing a highly reliable 
test of this type. The ability the test meas- 
ures appears to develop quite’ early in 
blind children and become stabilized by 
the time they reach the third grade. There 
is a definite but small relationship between 
this ability and both IQ and chronological 
age. 

It is still not clear exactly what quality 
or factor the test measures. However, 
face validity would indicate that this is 
tactile discrimination of roughness. Al- 
though a low correlation with IQ was 
found, no information is available on re- 
lationship between test score and mental 


Table |. 
GRADE MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND SIGNIFICANCE 
OF DIFFERENCES AMONG MEANS 


Higher Grade Mean Minus Lower Grade Mean 


Grades 1 2 3 
K 11.8** 17.0** 19.0** 
1 5.2* 7.2** 
2 2.0 
3 
4 


**Significant at the .01 level of confidence , 
*Significant at the .05 level of confidence 
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Mean S. D. N 

4 
16.9** 39.6 7.9 20 
5.1* 51.4 73 24 
-0.1 56.6 5.5 23 
—2.1 58.6 3.5 18 


56.5 43 13 








Table 2 


Score Category 
27-29 
30-32 
33-35 
36-38 
39-41 
42-44 
45-47 
48-50 
51-53 
54-56 
57-59 
60-62 
63-65 
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age. If the latter relationship was found 
to be slight, this would increase the pos- 
sibility that the test measures a tactile 
factor that could be involved in readiness 
for Braille reading. 

The test still fails to provide for a range 
of variability in test scores great enough 
to discriminate adequately between in- 
dividuals and groups. Due to the use of 
two-choice items, maximum variability 
theoretically possible is only 32 score 
points. Another problem encountered is 
that the concepts “rough or rougher” used 
in the instruction are not understood by 
some very young children. This factor 
reduces the usefulness of the test. 

Plans have been made to undertake 
further research to establish the relation 
between test score and mental age, to in- 
crease the range of variability for test 
scores, and to simplify the task for the 
very young. If these problems are satis- 
factorily resolved, the test will be validated 
to establish its usefulness in predicting 
reading readiness. 


Summary 
98 children in grades kindergarten 


50 


1 2 3 4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 1 
3 1 
4 1 3 1 
3 6 1 4 
4 7 5 4 
3 7 6 2 
3 1 


through four were administered a test of 
roughness discrimination. Grade means 
increased significantly up through grade 
three where group performance leveled off 
and became less variable. Low relation- 
ships were found between test score and 
both IQ and chronological age. 


AAPH Request 


In order to stimulate the development 
of new tangible apparatus, the American 
Printing House for the Blind is compiling 
a list of suggestions. If you have an idea 
for an aid or device that might be useful 
to a blind person, they would like to know 
about it. Please send your suggestions to: 


Emerson Foulke 
Educational Research Department 
American Pringting House 

for the Blind 
1839 Frankfort Avenue 
Louisville 6, Kentucky 
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Itineraut Teaching Serutecs’ 


From the Viewpoint of the Private Agency for the Blind 
By Elizabeth Maloney 


Director of Educational and Social Services, Industrial Home of the Blind 


Brooklyn, New York 


During the past ten years, as the vast 
army of retrolental fibroplasia children 
have entered. schools, a new type of edu- 
cation for the blind child has grown very 
rapidly and, at least in some areas where 
I am personally familiar with the program, 
with very great success. For want of a 
better name, this type of teaching has been 
called “itinerant teaching.” I propose to- 
day to discuss: First, what itinerant teach- 
ing is; Secondly, why it has become so 
popular; and Third, to consider a little bit 
how the private agency for the blind re- 
lates itself to a program such as an itin- 
erant teaching program. It is not my pur- 
pose to try to convince you that this is or 
is not the type of program that holds the 
greatest potential for blind children, but 
rather to help you to look at the program 
as it presently exists, and to perhaps raise 


with you some questions about its strengths 
and weaknesses. 

Itinerant teaching is, unfortunately, not 
a very good name for the kind of special 
education that is provided in this particu- 
lar form of integrated school program. 
The word “itinerant” derives from the na- 
ture of the teacher's daily service. The 
child is enrolled in a local public school 
serving the district in which he resides 


geographically. To this school, the itiner- . 


ant teacher comes on a regular scheduled 
basis, meets with the child for a lesson 
and with a variety of school personnel as 
needed, in order to plan the best educa- 
tional services for him. Normally, ‘itin- 
erant teaching service starts at kinder- 
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garten level and is provided to the child 
through high school. The number of 
times that the teacher visits the school 
varies, depending on the needs of the child 
and the ability of the school system to 
meet these needs. In the Long Island area, 
the average teacher visit is three times 
weekly during the elementary school years, 
with a tapering off at high school to per- 
haps one or two visits weekly with more 
time at pressure points, if needed. The 
teacher does not have a classroom in any 
school. Her classroom is her car or an 
office somewhere from which she can work. 
She is provided with a small work space 
in each school. 


The teacher’s focus with the blind child 
is primarily in the area of teaching special 
skills, that is, Braille, typing, arithmetic, 
methods, use of special devices, maps, etc., 
and methods through which the child may 
be included in all of the school curricu- 
lum—music, art, physical education, etc. 
Her emphasis with each child is different 
and relates to his needs and to the school 
in ‘which he is enrolled. In some dis- 
tricts, schools have very complete programs 
with specialists in many areas who can be 
depended upon to see to it that the blind 
child is enrolled in all of the necessary 
areas of curriculum. In others, schools 
Operate on a minimum teaching staff and 


the child may spend most of his time 


with a single teacher, with short periods 
of specialized training and these, perhaps, 
in very large groups. 

The services of the itinerant teacher 
differ, depending on the school and the 
needs that they have for interpretation and 








direct service in relation to the blind child. 
The itinerant teacher, even though she is 
in her first year of work, therefore, be- 
comes somewhat of an expert in the school 
in that she must be available to offer con- 
sultation to, not only classroom teachers 
and administration, but the program 
specialist, in relation to what an individual 
child can and cannot do and how he may 
be included in various aspect of programs 
in order to have a full and complete edu- 
cation. In addition, she may have a liaison 
with the home and with the community, 
in order to bring to bear the best possible 
community services for the individual 
child and in order to help the family to 
know how to help him to the greatest de- 
gree. It is a taxing responsibility and, in 
its very best practice, requires teachers of 
high integrity and skill, as well as great 
warmth and undertaking of the children 
they serve. 


Itinerant Teaching Has Grown Rapidly 


Why has itinerant teaching grown so 
rapidly? I believe the answer must lie in 
many areas and not in the itinerant pro- 
gram alone. It lies first in the fact that 
parents of blind children have had sound 
counseling services during their children’s 
early years. They know that the young 
child has the greatest potential for normal 
development if his care and rearing are 
provided in an atmosphere of consistent 
love and security in his own home. Par- 
ents of handicapped children, in almost 
every area of handicap, have discovered 
their own very great strength. They have 
discovered that, by demand, they can se- 
cure much help and many programs that 
are necessary for the welfare of their chil- 
dren. Parents of blind children are in the 
same position. They have sought ways of 
keeping their children at home. They have 
been helped to cope with the problems of 
blindness in the child’s infancy and pre- 
school years, and they are ready to take on 
the additional problems that exist during 
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the school years. In addition, the really 
sound preschool programs have been con- 
cerned with the needs of the young child 
first, and of the blindness secondly. 

The blind child does have certain needs 
in relation to blindness. His greatest se- 
curity, however, comes from the ability 
to identify with and to be accepted by 
other children in the myriad ways in which 
he is like them, in his relations to adults, 
in his expression through play, in his joy, 
his anger, his selfishness and his giving. 
From the understanding that he is differ- 
ent in some ways from other children, pri- 
marily in the way of his perception, and 
from a sense of having a peer group in 
this area of difference, comes a second kind 
of security. He needs both. This basic 
experience may not all come in the pre- 
school years. They should come sometime 
not later than the first few years of school, 
depending on the readiness of the indivi- 
dual child and the availability of good 
services. 

Thus, the first reason for the develop- 
ment of the itinerant teacher program 
stems from the preschool service which 
becomes an important factor in formal 
educational placement. This service is 
able to make available knowledge of 
family-child relationships — not merely 
knowledge of what exists in the home, but 
considered opinion about what can be 
done to change family patterns, so that the 
best program for the child can be one 
which is acceptable to the family, and one 
which it can support. Knowledge of the 
home is not secured in a vacuum, but be- 
comes one of the variables which perhaps 
can change, depending on the needs of the 
family, their willingness to work towards 
help, and the availability of a counseling 
service. 

The second major cause for the rapid 
development of this type of service is a 
changed and enlarged concept on the part 
of the public school educators in relation 
to what their responsibility is to education 
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of the exceptional child. Educators real- 
ize that the exceptional child is really not 
so different and, frequently, that such a 
child provides a positive value in develop- 
ing school programs. 

Again, another reason is that it is more 
normal in terms of the total life experi- 
ence of the blind person. Hopefully, the 
blind person will live in a sighted society, 
will compete in sighted industry, will have 
leisure time pursuits in company with 
sighted friends. One hopes that early ex- 
posure and integration with sighted peers 
will have benefits, both for the child in 
his ability to develop positive experiences 
and thinking concerning sighted people, 
and for other children, in that it may avoid 
the establishment of a stereotype regarding 
blindness which we now have to overcome 
with so many in the sighted population. 
For example, in two rural counties of 
Long Island where we have no specialized 
nursery school for blind children, most of 
the children we serve have gone to sighted 
nursery schools as they were ready for them. 
We have not found on the part of a 
sighted nursery-age child any particular 
reaction to blindness. In fact, there does 
not even seem to be a real ability to under- 
stand what blindness is. For, one minute 
the blind child will be lead around the 
room by a sighted friend and two minutes 
later the friend will have forgotten that 
the child does not see and will be showing 
him pictures in a book. The difference 
of blindness does not really seem to have 
very much meaning at this point, and the 
acceptance of a child who is reasonably 
able, in terms of a childlike ability, is rapid 
and easy. This is a healthy and a demo- 
cratic experience for both the blind child 
and his family and, even more so, for 


sighted children, teachers and community 


figures. 

A final reason that I feel the itinerant 
program may have great appeal is that it 
may offer a wider educational experience 
for the individual child, depending again 
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on the resources of the school system in- 
volved. One small example might be the 
“show and tell” period in the kindergarten, 
a first experience at creative use of lan- 
guage. In a local school, each day brings 
great variation, depending on the cultural, 
racial, and economic background of the 
children who participate. Each day brings 
new knowledge of and acceptance of the 
many groups represented in a kindergarten. 
These are real experiences for the blind 
child — and rich ones. 


The Private Agency 


How does the private agency for the 
blind fit into the itinerant teaching pro- 
gram? One of the criticisms of many 
agencies today is that they have become 
so centered on direct service that they for- 
get the function of social reform and 
social development inherent in their very 
existence. The private agency for the 
blind, by virtue of the special place it 
holds in today’s community, has a real serv- 
ice to offer in this area, especially in de- 
veloping sound new programs of service. 
It is reasonable to expect that an agency 
for the blind which has served scores of 
young blind children has a function to 
perform in terms of their future educa- 
tion. Rather than define an over-all func- 
tion, let me outline for you how the In- 
dustrial Home for the Blind became in- 
volved in this program, some of the spe- 
cial areas of service which could be of- 
fered by a private agency and, again, how 
the Industrial Home for the Blind has ap 
plied itself to these specific areas. These 
are not the only possible services. The 
ways in which a given agency may func- 
tion may be similar or very, very different, 
depending on its staff, its over-all plan of 
service, and the available services in the 
local school and community. 

Actually, in our service area, the In- 
dustrial Home for the Blind started the 
itinerant teaching program, hired the first 
two teachers, went into the schools to 
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bring about a readiness to accept blind 
children, and continued to cover the full 
teaching staff for a period of two years. 
After that, it has covered part of the teach- 
ing staff at various times. Our first ven- 
ture into this program was in order to 
meet the needs for a day program for blind 
children in the area. We frankly had no 
idea that it would grow to be a program 
which, at the end of ten years, serves 
nearly 200 children. It was our estimate 
that perhaps 50 or 60 would be a peak 
load. However, the children served are 
not only those who have been known to 
the Industrial Home for the Blind from 
the very beginning and who have been 
readied for school experiences through out 
help, but they have been an army of blind 
children discovered in local schools oper- 
ating at possibly minimal basis and need- 
ing special service. These children were 
the partially sighted group, whose vision 
was such that they operated fairly freely 
in their own environment and did not 
come to an agency for the blind for coun- 
seling, because the problem was not an 
obvious one. However, with our en- 
trance into the schools, the administrators 
became more and more aware of possible 
assistance to be offered to these children 
with visual problems, and many, many 
referrals have come to us from the schools 
directly. 

It has long been an Industrial Home 
for the Blind philosophy that we would 
not continue in any program any longer 
than we were needed and, secondly, that 
the basic business of education is a public 
one and not one to be carried by the pri- 
vate agency. Therefore, after the initial 
pilot phase of this program was under way, 
it was determined to ask the local authori- 
ties to take over the expenses of the teach- 
ing service. This they did willingly, but 
with the request for continued liaison with 
the Industrial Home for the Blind. As 
teaching salaries were taken over and as 
teachers are developed who have more and 
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more skills in their field, the Industrial 
Home for the Blind’s work directly with 
teachers has become more in the area of 
social consultation and less in the educa- 
tional field. 


Types of Service 


The private agency for the blind can 
serve by developing sound programs of 
direct social and psychological services to 
blind children, both of preschool and 
school age. Such programs must include 
provision of consultation, where indicated, 
to community resources, including schools. 
Blind children in any kind of educational 
program are apt to have problems with 
which they need help. They have a severe 
handicap and live in a highly complex 
civilization which puts the utmost demand 
on the individual. Therefore, we have 
continued to offer and have actually in- 
creased our direct services to families and 
children on both a casework and psycho- 
logical basis. The private agency for the 
blind can serve by meeting the unusual 
needs of the blind child for books, equip- 
ment and supplies. 

Public schools do not operate on a single 
curriculum and certainly do not operate 
with a single uniform text. In 150 schools 
on Long Island, there are as many different 
texts to be used in various areas of pro- 
gram. Because of this, it became necessary 
to develop a Library for Blind Children 
and to recruit an army of volunteers to 
meet the needs of these children. At 
present, there are about 800 individuals 
who do Brailling, copying into large type, 
or recording on soundscriber discs, for the 
children in the program. This is not 
enough for even our own immediate needs 
and, therefore, each year we run four or 
five special Braille classes to try to bring 
more volunteers into the picture. We also 
run special brush-up courses for volunteers 
in order to. increase their skills, so that the 
more difficult work of Brailling may be 
accomplished as the need for it increases. 
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We have not begun to have answers for 
the need for large print and for recorded 
materials. In addition to books, we have 
sought out all kinds of educational devices 
which we feel have value to the children 
we serve. The teachers also are heavily 
involved in this area of program, constant- 
ly seeking new games and teaching devices 
which will build sound concepts for our 
blind children. Devices, however, are not 
enough, and we know that more and more 
real life experiences are what we need to 
have in order to do the job that we have 
set out to do. 


The private agency for the blind can 
serve by offering help with the planning 
and providing of beneficial educational 
field trips needed by blind children as an 
adjunct to classroom work. This year, 
children in the program were involved in 
about 40 field trips. Some of these were 
very brief trips, some of them rather ex- 
tended — all of them with a certain 
amount of expense involved. The Indus- 
trial Home for the Blind has been able to 
meet this additional cost and to help in 
planning and scheduling trips in some 
areas. Not only is the cost of the trip im- 
portant, but the availability of other volun- 
tary assistance, such as guides, drivers, 
helpers in these trips, is urgent. 

The private agency for the blind can 
serve by making its professional under- 
standing about blindness available to teach- 
ing staff. There is a body of knowledge 
of blindness which cannot be assimilated 
in a day or week or school year, but which 
grows with the teacher as she develops 
skill and experience. We remain in close 
contact so that we are available to add to 
this body of knowlege as the need and 


_ the readiness for it develops. We also re- 


main in close contact with school systems 
in order to have kind of a pulse in rela- 
tion to this kind of education and its de- 
velopment within the area. We are not 
willing to work in a vacuum, or to say, 
having stated this, that it is now launched 
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and full grown, because we feel that the 
test of the program is still partially to 
come. The test will be in the social and 
vocational fitness of the children. 

The private agency for the blind can 
serve by developing sound programs of 
training for social adequacy. As early as 
age 8, but mostly around the age of 12, 
the blind child is involved in an extra- 
curricular activity where he learns inde- 
pendent travel, self-care, and many simple 
personal skills which are not normally 
taught within a school system. Proper 
handling of food, household utensils and 
repair equipment, all become a plus which 
must be given to the blind child as he is 
ready to learn them. There is not enough 
time in a school day to offer these services 
within a school system. In addition, the 
blind child at early adolescence again 
comes face to face with the question of his 
difference from other children, and he is 
apt again to have raised for him, in a 
rather critical sense, some of his doubts 
about his adequacy. It is important to 
recognize and understand the strong feel- 
ings that arise in our youngsters when they 
face this kind of growing up and are not 
equipped to handle it. A plus program 
can well be provided for a period of time 
which gives them the necessary equipment 
ment. It, too, may not be provided in a 
vacuum. It must be done in conjunction 
with the total school experience and with 
the family, so that what is taught in this 
plus program is practiced both in the 
home and in school, with freedom and 
approval. 

In addition to social adequacy, the pri- 
vate agency for the blind can serve by de- 
veloping programs of consultation to the 
recreational and camping resources of the 
community. The full and productive use 
of leisure and vacation time is not easy for 
a blind child. It can be made possible 
through integration within the programs 
structured within the community. Perhaps, 
now, it would help if we look at some of 








the problems inherent in a program such 
as this and think through how they can be 
met. The first major difficulty is staff. 
Finding the right kind of teacher and 
holding her is important. I think most 
important is recruitment because, if the 
program develops as it should, teachers 
find it a most satisfying area of teaching, 
and work with associations in the area 
a long period of time. Next in impor- 
tance to recruitment is the need for con- 
tinuous training of teachers. Even after 
they have secured the necessary state cer- 
tification, the teacher needs more, and 
more, and more experience in order to be 
more able within her field. She must be 
kept in touch with all new developments, 
both in general education and in special 
education, and must be encouraged to join 
and work with associations in the area 
which may benefit her in relation to this 
development. 


Teacher-Experience Sharing Important 
Teachers work in many schools, but are 
not a precise part of any one, and they do 
have feelings of isolation. In order to 
help teachers to a maximum performance, 
it is important to provide some kind of 
structured meeting place where they can 
get together to compare notes, to get 
mutual assistance from each other, and to 
share experiences. This is vital. If this 
is not done, individual teachers are apt to 
become so enmeshed in their own pro- 
gram that they no longer see the individual 
child as an ordinary child, but become his 
specially appointed guardian, tutor and, 
in fact, owner. This is followed by com- 
petition with parents and school, and can 
be very serious. Teacher-child relation- 
ships may become problem areas. Because 
the itinerant teacher works on a very di- 
rect one-to-one basis with each child, her 
tendency to identify with the child is 
sharply increased. She does not have a 
class or a norm against which to measure 
the individual child, except the rest of her 
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caseload, who may be other individual 
children. It is vitally important that she 
have a way of reevaluating the classroom 
situation in which the child operates, the 
home from which the child comes, the 
strengths and weaknesses of the child, and 
finally, her own particular involvement 
with him. The teacher faces difficulty in 
knowing how the child functions in every 
area. It is her responsibility to know this, 
if the child is to have a full, rounded edu- 
cational experience. It becomes the teach- 
er’s responsibility to get into school at a 
point when the child is having a lunch to 
observe his eating habits, to observe 
whether he is with a group or isolated 
from them, and whether he is participat- 
ing in a group, or whether he is waited 
upon by a group. It is her responsibility 
to realistically evaluate how well the child 
uses his hands. At an early age, how can 
he manage shoe laces, overshoes, zippers, or 
buttons? If he has trouble, she must help 
him with this or find a source of help 
which is sufficient to his need. The teacher 
must be able to recognize and _ isolate 
problem behavior within her caseload, and 
she must be ready to refer for assistance 
those situations which require help. A 
good teacher knows that her function is 
education, not psychological treatment, and 
not casework. There is in our society a 
real fear of both of these latter. In some 
ways, the person who needs the help of the 
psychologist or the caseworker has some- 
thing wrong with him. It is much easier 
to talk to the teacher. However, the 
teacher has to be a sufficiently professional 
person to know how far she can go with 
talking to family or child, and then must 
be able to make good referrals and to 
stay with them. 

Even as these possible problems are 
listed, one realizes they are problems of 
certain individual teachers in the pro- 
gram, and not problems of the program 
itself. They are amenable to help through 
adequate supervision. 
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In summary, I have tried to point out 
and to review what itinerant teaching is, 
the reasons why it has developed and be- 
come popular so rapidly, and some of the 
areas in which the private agency for the 
blind can assist in the development of a 


sound itinerant teaching program. It is 
vital to realize that, if the private agency 
plans to offer additional services to the 
blind children on its caseload, these serv- 
ices must be offered in quality, by profes- 
sionally skilled personnel. 


The Preschool Blind Child 
aud Ais Mother’ 


By Emma H. Minturn, Home Visitor 


Maryland School for the Blind 


In the early years of retrolental-fibro- 
plasia, the impact of so many premature 
babies on mothers not prepared for this 
became almost a catastrophe. Mothers who 
had planned for and looked forward to a 
warm, cuddly little creature were presented 
with puny, pitiful little things, who were 
taken from them and placed under oxygen 
for two or three months, depriving these 
mothers and babies of giving and receiv- 
ing the love so very important to the first 
parent-child contact. The final crushing 
blow came when they were told these chil- 
dren were blind. With the heartbreak 
and emotional distress of this, a great cry 
went up for help for these people. 

Agencies, organizations, hospitals, pro- 
fessional people from all over the country 
came forward. Parent groups were formed; 
institutes for mothers with their babies 
were held; lectures were planned for them 
—from pediatricians, ophthalmologists, 
psychiatrists and educators; literature deal- 
ing with their problems was made avail- 
able. At first all of this was good. It 


- was good to know that thew were not 


alone, that others were faced with the same 
tragedy. It was comforting to know some- 
one cared, that someone was interested and 
wanted to help. 
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At this time, we knew little of what 
went on with these babies. They were 
like, yet unlike, others we had known. 
We were feeling our way. Doctors were 
puzzled and many advised, “When your 
baby is ready he will do that which he is 
supposed to do; let him alone.” So the 
little “let alone” baby, unmotivated, un- 
stimulated, very often became a little vege- 
table. Many of the mothers who had re- 
ceived training from schools and agencies 
reacted intelligently and were able to carry 
on successfully. Their babies grew and 
developed, but there were other mothers 
who lacked the background to rightfully 
interpret what they had learned, or who 
were not emotionally geared to cope with 
the situation. These mothers needed con- 
sistent “follow-up” in their homes, some- 
one to supervise the application and its 
methods of what they had been taught. 
This service was not often available; at 
that time there were not many home 
visitors or counselors, so we ran into a 
little trouble. 

These mothers had been told, “Talk to 
your baby.” And this they did. Every 
waking hour the child had mother’s voice 
went on and on, talking a¢ and not #o, the 
baby. And we developed the child who 
puts his hands over his ears at the sound 
of a human voice, or one who had the 
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faculty of blocking out sound completely. 
These habits took months of very patient 
work to break. A happy humming or a 
soft whistle, not directed at the child, 
would have let him know that mother was 
close and prevented him from becoming 
dependent on her undivided attention. 
Something went wrong with the “teach- 
ing to walk” methods. Our babies de- 
veloped a toeing-out, waddling sort of 
gait. A blind child can be taught to toe 
forward, to swing out from the hips with 
chin up. 

Mothers were told “Make your child a 
part of the family, treat him like the other 
children.” Instead, he often became the 
hub around which the rest of the family 
revolved. He became self-centered and 
demanding, usually getting what he wanted 
while, because of him, other children in 
the family developed problems which 
were often ignored. 

Some of these mothers became pseudo- 
psychologists rather than warm, responsive, 
“at ease” mothers who accepted their 
children for what they were, who enjoyed 
them and loved them. They listened, they 
read, they interpreted literally. If page six 
said something should be done in a cer- 
tain way, this was done in just this way. 
They had not learned that raising a child 
cannot be done mechanically, that children 
are not trained on an assembly line, that 
each little child is an individual with his 
very own personality, and that this per- 
sonality should be developed without com- 
parison to another. A mother became 
panicky if Johnnie did not walk as soon as 
Mary, or if his vocabulary was not as great. 
She herself became frustrated and tense, 
she nagged Johnnie, she pushed him until 
he became unsure and emotional. The 
saddest of these mixed up little ones was 
the child who at one time had shown 
potential, but, because of frustration, over- 
stimulation, mishandling, or some disturb- 
ing element in the home, had developed 
behavioral patterns which did not conform 


to a set standard and who was dubbed 
“retarded.” Some of these children reached 
a point of no return, others were rehabili- 
tated after several years—formative years 
—which were never really retrieved. 

On the other hand, good things were 
happening, too. The American Founda- 
tion for the Blind was working constant- 
ly, making their findings available to par- 
ents and workers. Doctors became aware 
that these children needed special handling 
and were advising parents of this. The 
public was being educated to treat these 
children without overt pity. Parent ten- 
sions were relieved and they were proving 
to us that, with the proper attitude, with 
proper information, properly handled, nor- 
mal, happy and out-going little people 
could be developed. 

From these babies we have learned 
much, and much has been accomplished. 
Diagnostic and evaluation centers have 
been set up. Medical facilities, health 
clinics, clinics for all handicaps have been 
made available. Boards of education have 
standardized programs for the four- and 
five-year-old handicapped. Laws and ap- 
propriations have been made for their edu- 
cation. To my knowledge, no standard 
program has ever been set up for the pre- 
preschoolers, the little one-, two- and three- 
year-old ones. This is where our work 
should begin—in the homes, with the 
mother doing the handling. The first 
three years of a child’s life are important 
ones, and should belong to the mother. 
It is during this time that he gets the 
foundation for his physical and spiritual 
training. : 

In order to start this early training, we 
must have early referrals. We have made 
great strides in achieving this aim, but 
our referrals are not complete. We in 
Maryland thought we had this pretty well 
controlled. Dr. Pullen, our State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, sent us a 
listing of all visually handicapped taken 
from the last census. Five counties listed 
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children of preschool or school age under 
“no program.” Checking, we found some 
eligible for our program; others too badly 
damaged. 

One might say the retrolental is a thing 
of the past. True, but there are still the 
others: the retino blastoma, the increasing 
anophthalmos, the optic atrophy, the con- 
genital cataracts and glaucoma, plus the 
blind child with other: handicaps. The 
mothers of these children are as concerned 
as were the mothers of the RLF’s. What 
we learned from our prematures can be 
applied here. Foremost must come the 
early referral, in the case of C.P. for in- 
stance, early diagnosis and therapy are 
necessary if a child is to obtain his poten- 
tial development. There are a lot of blind 
C.P.’s coming along who are going to be 
little lost souls, doomed to custodial care, 
if something is not done for them. We 
have had four in our school for several 
years; all of these had early diagnosis. 
There is little evidence now that all, at 
one time, wore heavy braces. One wears 
a small night brace. Last year we accepted 
a child who did not have early referral; 
she is still in braces, but happy and learn- 
ing well. This year we are taking another 
with badly damaged legs. He wears braces 
and walks with tripods. His case was 
diagnosed at the age of five. He will re- 
quire some special handling, but his mind 
is so alert and his will to do is so tre- 
mendous that we cannot turn him down. 


Next year there will be another. 

All large cities have these wonderfully 
equipped diagnostic and evaluation cen- 
ters. If there is any doubt at all of a 
child’s status, he should be taken there. 
If he doesn’t live in the city, there are 
county agencies, county health depart- 
ments, volunteer groups, who will see that 
he does get there. 

These children are ours, you know. Be- 
cause of their blindness their education 
must come from us. Cannot we standard- 
ize a program for them, concentrating on 
early referrals, early diagnosis and therapy, 
early mental and physical evaluations, 
trained personnel for the home, and then 
the proper placement? Some states have 
good programs. Is it too much to hope 
that we could achieve this, not for a few, 
but for all of our fifty states? 

I feel very strongly about these little 
people. I dread the error of placing an 
educable child, a child with good poten- 
tial, in a situation with grossly handi- 
capped children where there is no chal- 
lenge, no competition, and where he will 
eventually give up and become lost. 

James Agee writes: “In every child who 
is born, under no matter what circum- 
stances, of no matter what parents, the po- 
tentiality of the human race is born again.” 
This we should not forget, nor should we 
forget our own responsibility to human 
life our own responsibility to each one of 
these children — our children. 


Changes tn Superintendencies 


The resignations of three superinten- 
dents of schools for the blind have brought 
about administrative changes in the West 
Virginia, Mississippi, and Oregon schools. 
Dr. Hugo Schunhoff, Superintendent of 
the West Virginia School for the Deaf and 
the Blind, resigned to accept a position as 
Superintendent of the California School 
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for the Deaf. John W. Eakes, Superin- 
tendent of the Mississippi School for the 
Blind for 16 years, retired September 1. 
Dr. Everett E. Wilcox, Superintendent of 
the Oregon State School for the Blind, 
resigned October 1 to become Program 
Specialist in Education with the American 
Foundation for the Blind. The Oregon 








superintendence has just been filled as the 
December Journal goes to press, with the 
appointment of Charles Woodenck, Prin- 
cipal and Acting Superintendent. 


Jack W. Brady, a 33-year-old Waycross, 
Georgia native, was named to succeed Dr. 
Schunhoff as Superintendent of the West 
Virginia school in Romney. Brady had 
served as Principal of the American School 
for the Deaf at West Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. He has a Bachelor of Science degree 
in Education from Georgia Teachers Col- 
lege, and a Master's degree in Administra- 
tion from the University of Pittsburgh. 
He also received a year of special training 
at the Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf in Pittsburgh. His wife is a col- 
lege graduate and former teacher, and the 
couple has two daughters, ages 6 and 2. 
Mr. Brady's teaching experience, from 
1950 to 1959, was in the Georgia School 
for the Deaf and the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School. 


Carl S. Wilson, Superintendent of 
Schools at Crosby, Mississippi 20 years, 


became Superintendent of the Mississippi 
School following the retirement of Mr. 
Eakes. Mr. Wilson was a graduate of 
Mississippi College in 1923, and he did 
graduate work at Peabody College in 
Nashville, and at Mississippi Southern 
College. In addition to early teaching ex- 
perience in the public schools of Missis- 
sippi, and at Copiah-Lincoln Junior Col- 
lege, he served for several years on the 
State Professional Relations Committee of 
the National Education Association, the 
State Textbook Rating Committee, and 
High School Activities Association. He 
is a former President of the Mississippi 
Education Association, and is a member 
of the Advisory Board of School Superin- 
tendents for State Y-Teens, and is a trustee 
of Clarke Memorial College at Newton, 
Mississippi. 

Mrs. Wilson served as Librarian at the 
Crosby High-Junior High School during 
18 of the 20 years Mr. Wilson was Super- 
intendent. 


pAddendum to Offietal Sratlle Code 


In its continuing endeavor to improve 
Braille codes, the Braille Authority has 
prepared an addendum of corrections, 
clarifications, and interpretations of the 
official book of rules, ENGLISH BRAILLE, 
AMERICAN EDITION, 1959. The object of 
this supplementary material is to give a 
clear restatement or further amplification 
of several provisions of the code which 
were deemed necessary from an analysis of 
the inquiries received from the field. 

Orders for THE ADDENDUM may be 
placed with the American Printing House 
for the Blind, 1839 Frankfort Ave., Louis- 
ville 6, Ky. Copies will be supplied at a 
nominal fee: 
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Ink-print — 20c post paid 
Braille — 40c post paid 
When ordering be sure to indicate whether 
the Braille or the ink-print edition is de- 
sired. For convenience, the ink-print copy 
is so arranged that the items may be 
clipped and pasted into the rule book. 
Further progress reports will be offered 
from time to time to assist Braille pub- 
lishers and volunteer transcribers in pro- 
ducing Braille material which can be read 
with facility and ease. 
AAIB - AAWB BRAILLE AUTHORITY 
Bernard M. Krebs, Chairman 
Maxine Dorf, Co-Chairman 
Marjorie S. Hooper, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Book Keutew 


BLIND CHILDREN IN FAMILY AND COM- 
MUNITY, by Marietta B. Spencer, with 
photographs by Frank Agar, Jr. and 
Carol Safer, University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota, 1960, 
138 pages, $4.25. Reviewed by V. R. 
Carter, Editor, The Journal. 


Through the use of excellent photo- 
graphs and brief, clear explanations, the 
author, a medical social worker, shows how 
parents and others can start blind children 
on their way to becoming useful, inde- 
pendent adults. The pictures demonstrate 
basic principles of child guidance that can 
be applied to blind children to help them 
develop as normally as possible in their 
everyday activities at home, in the neigh- 
borhood, and in the community. The 
author emphasizes throughout the book 
that blind children are essentially like 
other children and that their needs, prob- 
lems, and potentials are, therefore, similar 
to those of children who can see. 

The pictures show blind children of pre- 
school ages in various situations and ac- 
tivities that are common to all youngsters 
—eating, playing, going to bed, dressing, 
visiting the playground, learning simple 
habits and skills. For all of the pictures, 
the accompanying text explains how to 
relate basic principles of child develop- 
ment and guidance to blind children in 
such situations. : 

This book will be helpful not only to 
parents and families of blind children, but 
to social workers, teachers, physicians, and 
others concerned with the training and 
welfare of blind chidren. Mrs. Spencer 
holds a graduate degree in medical social 
work from the University of Minnesota. 


It is the reviewer's opinion that a long- 
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felt need has been fulfilled with the pub- 
lication of this book. The many excellent 
photographic illustrations are what really 
set it apart from other books of this type, 
but, aside from this, it is interestingly writ- 
ten and arranged as well. Almost every 
problem is treated to some degree, with 
perhaps the notable exception of toilet- 
training which is a real problem to many 
parents. The proper methods of loving 
care, training and social integration of 
blind children from infancy to the first 
school experience is handled with skill and 
understanding by the author. This is one 
book of which every school should have at 
least one copy in the library for lending 
purposes. The usefulness of the book is 
enhanced considerably by an_ excellent 
topical index. 


To make this book completely impartial 
in so far as its recommendation for the 
future education of the blind child is con- 
cerned, this reviewer would have omitted 
from one of the opening paragraphs the 
following sentence, “Thus the parent who 
has a choice between sending his child to 
a special residential school and keeping 
him at home and in a local school pro- 
gram should not fail to consider the ad- 
vantages of rearing his child in the home 
and the community.” Left unwritten was 
the fact that neither should he neglect to 
consider some of the advantages of a spe- 
cial residential school. Most parents who 
have a choice probably do weigh the ad- 
vantages of both programs carefully since 
each individual child has his particular 
needs. At the close of the book, a case 
is made for the public school program 
whereas none is made for the residential 
school program, but no comparisons are 
drawn in this portion of the text. 
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Whe Presidents Corner 


By Miss Lois V. Cox, President 


American Association of Instructors of the Blind 














429 See Kt 


From the “President’s Corner,” I have a 
good view of the work which is being 
done by the members of the American 
Association of Instructors of the Blind. 
Since the view may not be as good for 
all of you, I will give you the picture as I 
see it. 

The Executive Secretary, Mr. Maurice 
Olsen, has had new AAIB stationery 
printed for official use. Many of you may 
have seen it, for correspondence with the 
members is prominent in the AAIB pic- 
ture. Workshop chairmen and committee 
chairmen have received helpful suggestions 
from Mr. Olsen, and local membership 
chairmen saw the results of his cooperation 
with the AAIB Membership Chairman, 
Dr. Walter Evans, when they received their 
supplies for local campaigns. The num- 
ber of regular memberships should break 
all records this year, and there will be life 
memberships to report this year for the 
first time. Will yours be one of these? 
The convenient double postcards for you 
to check if you wanted a copy of the 
Proceedings of the Tennessee Convention 
came from Mr. Olsen’s office. I hope you 
returned yours before the October 15 dead- 
line. The Proceedings give so much useful 
information that you should have your 
copy within easy reach. 

Cooperation has a conspicuous place in 
the -AAIB picture. In the October issue 
of The International Journal, 1 challenged 
the members to work for their profes- 
sional organization. The response has been 
heartwarming. Fifty-two members from 
public school systems, state departments of 
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education, college faculties, agencies, and 
residential schools have promptly agreed 
to serve on AAIB committees during the 
1960-1962 biennium. Four of these form 
the new Public Relations Committee with 
Dr. Francis M. Andrews serving as Chair- 
man, and six of these form the new Pub- 
lications Committee with Dr. Berthold 
Lowenfeld as Chairman. The Public Re- 
lations Committee will work on brochures, 
exhibits, etc., to publicize the AAIB. The 
Publications Committee will make avail- 
able to the members such helpful materi- 
als as workshop reports. A card from a 
member of one of the AAIB committees 
reported: “We had our first committee 
meeting yesterday at the Illinois School, 
and we feel that we made progress. We 
plan to meet again before too long in Ohio 
and hope to have something definite to 
report after that.” It is such cooperation 
that makes the AAIB picture bright. 
There is workshop activity in the 
AAIB picture. The Science Workshop has 
sent out two bulletins telling of an essay 
contest which it is sponsoring and asking 
for science models for an exhibit. The 
Library Science Workshop is compiling a 
list of books other than textbooks from 
which titles may be chosen to put into 
Braille or on talking book records. The 
Language Arts Workshop is circulating a 
round-robin letter with helpful suggestions 
for members of the workshop. The Mo- 
bility, Orientation and Travel Workshop 
is planning a Regional Meeting at the 
Maryland School for the Blind in January. 
Other activities are beyond my view, but 
I hope to see all workshops operating dur- 
ing the biennium. Dr. Sam Ashcroft, the 
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Workshop Coordinator for the Tennessee 
Convention, told the members of the 
workshops to glow, and they are glowing. 

I see discussion in the AAIB picture. 
The members of the Board of Directors 
travelled to Louisville, Kentucky for meet- 
ings on October 22 and 23. The Executive 
Secretary and the President attended the 
Conference of Regional Librarians for the 
Blind in Washington, D: C. on November 
14-16. Mr. D. W. Overbeay attended the 
meeting of the Subcommittee on Visual 


Impairments of the Association for the 
Aid of Crippled Children in New York on 
November 17. These opportunities to 
meet and discuss problems are a very valu- 
able part of the work of the Association. 

Correspondence, cooperation, workshop 
activity and discussion are featured in the 
AAIB picture for the first six months of 
the 1960-1962 biennium. The members 
of the AAIB are the artists who will be 
constantly enriching the picture through- 
out the biennium. 


Saudust from the Goard 


By Maurice Olsen, Executive-Secretary, AAIB 


AAIB Board activities at the time of 
the 1960 Convention in Donelson, Ten- 
nessee, included hearing and discussing 
reports from: 

—The Membership Chairman, with recom- 


mendations for succeeding membership activi- 
ties. 


—The Legislative Chairman, with discussion 
of pending legislation. 


—The Executive Secretary. 


—The Certification Chairman with suggested 
improvements for AAIB Teacher Certification. 


—The Standards Chairman in the form of 
Volume Two of “Proposed Minimum Standards 
for Educating Blind Children.” 


—The AAIB Delegate to the White House 
Conference 


—The AAIB representative on the CEC Inter- 
agency Council. 
The following decisions were made: 


—Greater Miami, Florida, will be the loca- 
tion of the 1962 AAIB Convention. 


—The AAIB Budget will be on a calendar 
basis, January 1 to December 31 


—Cards will be sent to AAIB members to 
ascertain the number desiring copies of the 
AAIB Convention Proceedings. 


—The 1961 Budget will call for total esti- 
mated expenditures of $38,725. 


AAIB Board activities at the regular 
October meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors in Louisville, Kentucky, included: 


—Discussion of: 

Cooperation with nine related organi- 
zations. 

Research needs, especially in the area of 
optical aids. 

—Decisions that: 

The AAIB President be the AAIB rep- 
resentative to the World Council for 
the Welfare of the Blind. 

New AAIB Teacher Certification re- 
quirements be adopted. 

A budget for the newly appointed _ 
lic Relations Committee be authori 

An AAIB Policy Committee be ap- 
pointed to work on a revision of the 
AAIB Policy Statement. 

—A review of recommendations from AAIB 
Convention workshops resulting in 
Board approval and suggestions. 

—Hearing and discussing: 

The Report of the 1960 Convention. 
Progress reports of the AAIB Scholar- 
ship Committee, the Membership Com- 
mittee, Standards Committee, Legislative 
Committee, and new Publications Com- 
mittee. 
Plans for the 1962 AAIB Convention, 
to be held at the Deauville Hotel, 
pg Beach, Florida, June 28 to 
y 2. 























TO BUT Il BRIEFLY 


News and Views from the Field 
Journalistic adage: "Be brisk, be brief, be bright, be right!" 














Wiliam 7. Hetsler Je 
Appointed Yournal Editor 


As the principal item of business at its 
annual meeting, the Trustees of the Inter- 
national Journal for the Education of the 
Blind named William T. Heisler Editor of 
the magazine effective with the March, 
1961 issue. He succeeds V. R. Carter, who 
asked to be relieved of the editor’s duties 
in the June meeting at Donelson, Tennes- 
see. Mr. Heisler is Director of Teacher 
Training at Perkins School for the Blind, 
Watertown, Massachusetts. 

Seven new superintendents were elected 
tO positions as Trustees, replacing super- 
intendents who have left the residential 
school field through resignation or retire- 
ment. New Trustees are Jack Brady, West 
Virginia; Lee Iverson, Iowa; Robert Tege- 
der, Utah; Joe Shinpaugh, Virginia; Carl 
Wilson, Mississippi; Leland Sanborn, New 
York State; and Durward Hutchinson, 
Indiana. 

Other business transacted at the October 
23 meeting in Louisville included the fol- 
lowing: Authorization of the Executive 
Committee to study the magazine’s By- 
laws, and to recommend revisions for ap- 
proval at the next Trustees meeting; a fi- 
nancial report, with discussion as to ways 
and means of increasing paid subscrip- 
tions, with a committee appointed to expe- 
dite the matter; adoption of a policy of 
accepting paid advertising; and adoption of 
a policy whereby the writers of Journal 
articles automatically release all rights to 
the Editor to grant permission for reprints 
or quotations from the text of articles. 

Submission of manuscripts and an- 
nouncements for publication, and all mat- 
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ters pertaining to editorial matters and 
policy should be directed to Mr. Heisler in 
care of Perkins School for the Blind, 
Watertown 72, Massachusetts. V. R. 
Carter will continue as an Associate Editor 
of the magazine, replacing Carl J. Davis, 
resigned. 


bu Editors "Swan Song" 


This issue of The Journal rings down the 
curtain on four years of service as Editor 
of your magazine. Four years and sixteen 
issues later, I feel that I have gained tre- 
mendously from the experience. My ten- 
ure in this duty has been made both easy 
and pleasant by the splendid cooperation 
of Miss Marjorie Hooper, Managing Editor. 
The magazine, I am sure, will have a good 
future in the capable hands of Miss 
Hooper, and the newly appointed Editor, 
William T. Heisler. Without doubt, 
there will be the advent of new ideas with 
Mr. Heisler’s assumption of the duties of 
editor—new ideas that will make the maga- 
zine even more stimulating and helpful 
to those in our professional field. I am 
confident of this because of the excellent 
background of education and experience 
Bill possesses. 

“To Put It Briefly” may cease to exist 
with this issue (the new Editor may have 
the same sort of column for the briefer 
bits—but under another column heading). 
So, to put it briefly, and a bit remorsefully, 
too, I bid you “adieu” with my deepest ap- 
preciation to all of those who have con- 
tributed to The Journal in any way during 
the past four years. 

V. R. Carter, Editor 
The International Journal for the 
Education of the Blind 
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